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Nicht jede Beriihrung bedeutet Einfluss, und eiu 
Post hoe, ergo propter Iwe kann nirgends grdsseres 
Unheil stiften, als gerade bei der Wahrschein- 
liclikeitsrechnung. Von dem Wert der Quellen- 
forschung als solcher sehe ich ganzlich ab ; wo es 
sich aber um Hebbel und Schiller handelt, da ist 
sie in der Tat sehr schlecht angebracht. Die 
weitere Begriindung meiner Ansichten muss ich 
auf eine spatere Gelegenheit versparen. Wen es 
interessiert, zu erfahren, wie ich diese Dinge 
ansehe, den verweise ich auf die nachste Nummer 
der Publications of the Modem Language Asso- 
ciation (Vol. xxn, pp. 309-344). 



W. G. Howard. 



Harvard University. 



THE SOUKCES OF THE TEXT OF 
Hamlet IN THE EDITIONS OF ROWE, 
POPE, AND THEOBALD. 

After the publication of the fourth folio in 
1685, there seems still to have been a demand for 
the cheap separate copies of the plays. Hamlet, 
being one of the most popular, was issued at least 
twice between 1685 and 1709, at which time 
Eowe brought out his edition of Shakespeare's 
works, the first octavo edition. These two quar- 
tos, and two others, bearing the dates, 1676 and 
1683, are known as the players' quartos of Hamlet 
and are without any considerable textual value. 

There is no doubt that Bowe followed the 
fourth folio, but he did not follow it so closely as 
has been supposed. Many plays which before 
had no divisions, he divided into acts and scenes, 
while he further divided others which had very 
few. Even when the folios have divisions, he does 
not always follow these. For example, in the folios 
the first act of Hamlet is divided into three scenes ; 
Rowe has the same number, but his third scene 
does not begin at the same point as that of the 
folios. The second act in the folios is divided 
into two scenes, which divisions Rowe follows. 
The folios offer no further division, but Rowe, 
perhaps following a players' quarto, divides the 
play into the usual five acts, the last three of 
which he divides into scenes. Throughout the 
Tragedies Rowe has indicated the place of each of 



his scenes, but in the Histories and Comedies he 
has often neglected to do so, and Pope sometimes 
supplies these omissions. Although Rowe did his 
collating with great carelessness, for which he has 
been severely blamed, he made some happy emen- 
dations, and some judicious restorations from the 
older editions. Too sweeping charges have fre- 
quently been made by writers, among whom 
may be named the Cambridge editors, who say : 
"it i3 almost certain that he [Rowe] did not take 
the trouble to refer to, much less to collate, any 
of the previous Folios or Quartos. It seems, 
however, while the volume containing Romeo and 
Juliet was in the pres3 he learned the existence of 
a Quarto edition, for he has printed the prologue 
given in the Quartos and omitted in the Folios, at 
the end of the play" l (vol. i, p. xxix). If the 
printing of the prologue to Romeo and Juliet is 
admitted as evidence that Rowe saw a quarto of 
that play, which I think it entirely fair to do, 
then the following selections will show that he 
must have seen some quarto of Hamlet, for he 
introduces into his text about a hundred and 
twenty readings from the quartos which are dif- 
ferent from those of the folios, and at least nine * 
passages which are found only in the quartos. 
All the passages omitted in the folios and a large 
proportion of the readings which Rowe incor- 
porated from the quartos are also in the players' 
quartos of 1676 and 1703. Many of them are 
first met with in those editions, as will appear 
from the following selections, which have led me 
to conclude that Rowe collated a players' quarto, 
apparently that of 1676, more thoroughly than 
any other quarto or folio, except, of course, the 
fourth folio. The quarto of 1703 is the mo3t 
carelessly printed of the editions that I have seen. 
Not having access to the fifth and sixth 
quartos, I have relied upon The Cambridge 
Shakespeare (1892) for the readings from these 
two quartos. I have also followed that edition in 
the divisions into acts and scenes and in the num- 
bering of the lines. 

When no authority is given for the first reading, 
it is to be understood that it is derived from the 

1 Substantially the same statement in the Dictionary of 
National Biography, under Rowe, and also in Shake- 
speariana, 1885, vol. II, p. 66, 

*Cf. pp. 167-8. 
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quartos and folios not mentioned, and that all 
editors previous to the one mentioned as authority 
for the alteration also agree with the first reading. 
When the quartos from the second to the sixth 
inclusive and the quartos of 1676 and 1703 have 
the same reading, the quartos of 1676 and 1703 
are not mentioned. 

I. i. 113 palmy] flourishing Q1676 Q1703 Eowe. 
I. n. 37 To business] Of Treaty Q 1676 Q 1703 Eowe. 
141 might not beteeme Qq. might not beteene Ff (beteen F 
3, between F 4). permitted not Q1676 Q1703 Eowe. 
i. IV. 5 Indeed ; JQ2 Q3 Q4 Q5. Indeed IFf. Indeed, 1 

Q6. I Q 1676 Q 1703 Eowe. 
I. v. 20 porpentine] Porcupine Q 1676 Q 1703 Eowe. 
33 Lethe] Lethe's Q1676 Eowe. Letha's Q 1703. 
170 somere Q2 Q3 Q4 Q5. soereFt Q6. soe're Q1676. 
so e'er Q 1703 Eowe. 
n. n. 396 wit] wit Q1676. Wit Q1703 Eowe. 

414 pious chanson] Q2Q3Q4Q5. Pans Chanson Ff 
(Pons Fl). pans chanson Q 6. Rubriclc Q1676 Q1703 
Eowe. 
m. n. 150 cart] Oarr Q 1676. Cart Q1703. Car Eowe. 

245 better,] worse Q1676 Q1703 Eowe. 
in. m. 38 can I not] 1 cannot Q1676 Q1703 Eowe. 

88 hent] bent F4. time Q1676 Q1703 Eowe. 
in. iv. 83 mutine] mutiny Q 1676 Eowe. 

IV. IV. 24 Yes, it is] Yes it is Q4. Nay 'tis Q 6. Nay, 'tis 

Q 1676 Eowe. Nay it is Q 1703. Not in Ff 3 . 
30 buy you Q2 Q3 Q4 Q5. buy your Q6. V vf ye Q 

1676 Q 1703 Eowe. Not in Ff. 
60 imminent] Q 6 Q 1676. iminent Q2Q3Q4Q5. 

eminent Q 1703 Eowe. Not in Ff. 
rv. V. 102, 103 The . . . shall be king] The.. . .to be king 

Q 6. The.. . for our King Q 1676 Q 1703 Eowe. 
rv. vn. 70 organ] Instrument Q 1676 Q 1703 Eowe (i- Q 

1703). NotinFf. 
77 riband] Q4Q5Q6. «&audQ2Q3. Feather Q1676 

Q 1703 Eowe. NotinFf. 
115 u>eefceQ2Q3Q4Q5. wiekeQQ. Wiek Q.1676. wkk 

Q 1703 Eowe. NotinFf. 
122 spend thrifts sigh Q2 Q3. sptnd-thrifts sigh Q4 Q5. 

spend-thrift sigh Q 6. spend-thrift-sigh Q 1676 Q 1703 

Eowe (S-). Not in Ff. 
161 stuck] tucke Q6. Tuck Q1676 Eowe. fac4Q1703. 

V. II. 22 goblines Q2 Q3. Goblins Q4Q5Q6FfQ 1703 

Eowe (g- Q 4) . Goblings Q1676 Eowe (ed. 2). 
Cf. pp. 167-8. 

Pope's text is based on Rowe's, and in all 
probability on Rowe's second edition, for he gen- 
erally has the punctuation of the second edition 
rather than that of the first ; and he has readings 
in his foot-notes and in his text which occur first 

8 Not in Ff means that more words than the word col- 
lated are omitted in Ff, 



in Rowe's second edition (1714).* But he fol- 
lowed the 'first and second folios in excluding the 
seven plays which were published in the last two 
folios and in Rowe's editions. These plays are at 
the end of the volume in the copies of the fourth 
folio that I have seen, not at the beginning, as 
the Cambridge editors say (p. xxix). In forming 
his text Pope used other editions besides Rowe's. 
I have noted that in the single play of Samlet, 
while incorporating the passages restored from the 
quartos by Rowe, he added four others from the 
same source ; and that he further followed the 
quartos in omitting thirteen 5 passages which are in 
the folios and Rowe's editions. Only two of the 
passages which he omitted are noted at the foot of 
the page, though he says in his preface, ' ' The 
various Readings are fairly put in the margin, so 
that every one may compare 'em ; and those I 
have prefer' d into the Text are constantly ex fide 
Codicum, upon authority." He generally accepted 

*i. v. 150 go?] Q6 Q1676 Q1703 Eowe. so, Q2 Q3 Q4 
Q 5. go. Ff. so ; Eowe (ed. 2) Pope. 
159 this that] this which Eowe (ed. 2) Pope. 
ii. i. 49 doos . . . doos Q2Q3Q4Q5. does . . . does Ff 
Q6 Q 1676 Q 1703. do's. . . do's Eowe. does . . . do's 
Eowe (ed. 2) Pope. 
II. II. 1, 33, 34 Rosencraus Qq. Rosincrance F 1 . Rosincros 
F 2. Rosincross F 3 F 4. Roseneraus Eowe. Rosincrosse 
Eowe (ed. 2) Pope. 
379 swadling Qq. swathing Ff Eowe. swathling Eowe (ed. 
2) Pope, 
in. I. 2 confusion] Confesion Eowe (ed. 2). confession 
Pope's foot-note. 
119 1 hoed you not.] I did love you once. Eowe (ed. 2) 
and Pope's foot-note. I he'd you not. Pope, 
in. n. 30 nor the] or the Eowe (ed. 2) Pope. 
78 his occulted] then his hidden Q 1676 Q 1703. his occult 
Eowe (ed. 2) Pope. 

271 rastd Qq. rac'd Ff Eowe. raeWd Eowe (ed. 2). 
rayed Pope, raek'd, rae'd Pope's foot-note. 

272 sir. F1F2F3. om. Qq. Sir. F 4 Eowe. Sirl 
Eowe (ed. 2) Pope. 

iv. rv. 22 sold] so Eowe (ed. 2) and Pope's foot-note. 

Not in Ff . 
rv. v. 123 thou art] art thou F 3 F4 Eowe. are you Eowe 

(ed. 2) Pope, 
iv. vn. 99 sight] fight Eowe (ed. 2) Pope. 
115 wick] Eowe (ed. 2) Pope, weeke Q2 Q3 Q4 Q5. 
wiekeQG. TF£e£Q1676. wiek Q 1703 Eowe. Not in 
Ff. 
V. n. 221 punish'd] punished Eowe (ed. 2) Pope. 
257 Prepare to play. Ff Eowe (Play), om. Qq. Prepares 

to play. Eowe (ed. 2) Pope. 
5 Cf. pp. 167-8. 
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Rowe's changes, but drew upon the older editions 
for about three hundred readings differing from 
those in Rowe's text, and contributed a like 
number of readings of his own, adding and 
omitting arbitrarily. He believed that he could 
detect the interpolations, and ruthlessly struck 
out much that is undoubtedly Shakespeare's, 
while he too often forgot to note that he had 
made any change. In the play of Hamlet his 
notes of every sort are only about seventy, which 
certainly is far too few. Moreover, his notes are 
not always exact, cf. ir. n. 414 pious chanson] 
Q2Q3Q4ty5. Pans Chanson Ff (PojisF 1). 
pans chanson Q 6. It is Pons chansons in the first 
folio edition. (Pope's foot-note), ni. i. 118 in- 
oculate] Howe, euocutat Q 2 Q 3. euacuat Q 4. 
evacuate Q 5. innoceulate F 1. inocculate F 2 F 3. 
evacuate Q 6 Q 1676 Q 1703. inocualte F 4. 
innoculate Rowe (ed. 2) Pope, evacuate in the 
first edition. (Pope's foot-note.) And yet, not- 
withstanding the paucity and inferiority of his 
notes, Pope's is the first critical edition. 

In his notes Pope has some readings from the 
quartos and first folio which do not appear in 
Rowe's editions ; but the larger number of his 
notes I believe to be based on Rowe's text, not- 
withstanding the fact that many agree with the 
folios. In these notes Pope sometimes cites ' ' the 
first edition" or " the old edition," by which he 
he does not mean the first quarto as we know it, 
but later quartos. I do not doubt that he saw a 
second or a third quarto, but, judging from the 
readings given below, I have concluded that he 
referred more frequently to still later quartos than 
to these. 

1 1.55 on't] o/ , i«Q4Q5Q6Q1676Q1703Pope. 

I. II. 204 distiU'd] Q5 Q6 Q1676 Q 1703 Pope, distil'd Q 

2Q3Q4. bestU'd PI. bestill'dF2. 6es«tB'dF3F4. 

be-stiU'd Rowe (ed. 1, 2). 

I. m. 133 moment] Q2 Q3 Ff Rowe (ed. 1, 2). moments 

Q4Q5Q6Q1676Q 1703. moment s Pope. 
n. I. 4 to make inquire'] Qq. you make inquiry Ff. to make 
inquiry Q 1676 Pope, to make enquiry Q 1703. make you 
Inquiry Rowe (ed. 1, 2). 

II. II. 418 vah.net Q2 Q& valanc'd Q4 Q5 Q6 Q1676 

Q1703 Pope, valiant Ff Rowe (ed. 1, 2). 
484 Marses Armor Q2Q3Q4Q5. Mars his Armours 
Ff Rowe (ed. 1, 2). Mars his Armour Q6 Q1676 Q 
1703 Pope (o- Q 6 Pope), 
ra. I. 77 grunt] groan Q 1676 Q 1703 Pope. 

life,] life? Q4 Q5 Q6 Q1676 Q1703 Pope. Life, 
Rowe (ed. 1, 2). 



118 inoculate] Rowe. euocutat Q2 Q 3. euacuat Q4. 

euacuateQ,5. innocculateVl. inocculate F2F3. evacuate 

Q 6 Q 1676 Q 1703. inocualte F 4. innoculate Rowe 

(ed. 2) Pope, evacuate in the first edition. (Pope's 

foot-note ). 
in. ii. 185 fruit] fruits Q 1676 Q 1703 Pope. 
271 cry] <%Q4Q 5 Q6 Pope (ed. 2). (%Q1676Q 

1703. 
369, 370 a weasel ... a weasel] an Oxide . . . an Ovale 

Pope. An Ouzle or Blackbird : it has been printed by 

mistake a Weesel, which is not black. (Pope's foot-note. ) 
370 bach Q2 Q3. black Q4 Q5 Q1676 Q1703 Pope. 

baeWd Ff Rowe (ed. 1, 2). blacke Q6. 
ni. in. 6 neer's Q2Q3Q4Q5. dangerous Ff Rowe (ed. 

1, 2). neare us Q 6. near us Q 1676 Q 1703 Pope, 
in. iv. 122 an end] Qq Ff Q 1703 Rowe (ed. 1, 2) Pope. 

on end Q1676 Pope (ed. 2). 
206 enginer] Qq. Engineer Q 1676 Q 1703 Pope («-). 

Not in Ff or Rowe (ed. 1, 2). 

IV. VI. 22 bore of the] Ff Rowe (ed. 1, 2). bord of the Qq. 

om. Q 1676 Q 1703 Pope. 
27 make] Q4 Q5 Q6 Q1676 Q1703Pope. om. Q2Q3. 

giue F 1. give F 2 F 3 F4 Rowe (ed. 1, 2). 
iv. vn. 62 checking at] Ff Rowe (ed. 1, 2). the King at 

Q2Q3. liking not Q4 Q5 Q6 Q1676 Q1703 Pope. 
140 that] Ff Rowe (ed. 1, 2). om. Q2 Q3. the Q4 Q 5 

Q6Q1676Q 1703 Pope. 

V. J. 88 fine] a fine Q 1676 Q 1703 Pope (ed. 2). 

174 a Qq Ff Rowe (ed. 1, 2) . he Q 1676 Q 1703 Pope, 
v. n. 264 union] Ff . Vnice Q 2. Onixe Q 3 Q 4 Onix Q 5. 

Onyx Q 6 Q 1676 Q 1703 Pope. Union Rowe (ed. 1, 2). 
269 heavento] Q2Q3Ff. heavensto Q4Q5Q6Q1676 

Q1703 (S- Q 1676 Q 1703). Heaitn to Rowe (ed. 1, 

2). heatfns to Pope. 
345 o'er-crows] ore-growes Q 4 Q5 Q 6. o'r-grom Q 1676. 

(fregrows Q 1703. o'er-grows Pope. 
357 thine eternal] thine inf email Q6. thineinfernal Q1Q76 

Q 1703. In another edition infernal. (Pope's foot-note 

ined. 2). 
379 noblest] Noblest Ff Rowe (ed. 1, 2). Noblest Q 1676 

Q 1703 Pope (ed. 2). 
a pp. 167-8. 

Though Pope made some happy conjectures, no 
one can forget that he was more daring than any 
other editor in tampering with the text, and that 
too, when his preface proves him to have been 
thoroughly conversant with the duties of an editor. 
Indeed, he never scruples to alter a word, or omit 
or add one or more words for the sake of the 
scansion. For such liberties he has been severely 
censured. Malone, not without some reason, con- 
sidered that the editor of the second folio, " who- 
ever he was, and Mr. Pope were the two great 
corrupters of our poet's text." 

Pope's second edition (1728) is based upon his 
first. He introduced some new readings into the 
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text, and added a few new foot-notes and, occa- 
sionally, a new idea to a former foot-note. He 
adopted some of the readings suggested by Theo- 
bald, in all, according to his own statement, 
" about twenty five Words." This number is not 
large enough. Of the readings given below he 
mentioned very few, though he professed to have 
' ' annexed a coinpleat List. " 6 In none of his foot- 
notes to Hamlet does Theobald's name appear.* 

Theobald's first edition was issued in 1733. He 
had the temerity to criticise not only Pope's trans- 
lation of Homer, but also his edition of Shakes- 
peare. For such offences Pope made him the 
hero of the Dunciad and this is the portrait by 
which Theobald was for a long time generally 
known. The friends of the two men took up the 
quarrel, and Theobald was handled most unjustly 
and severely. His assailants ridiculed his taste, 
charged him with ingratitude, and sneered at 
his poverty, his pedantry, and his painstaking. 
Whatever may be said of these charges, he made 
many emendations of Shakespeare's text that 
merely plodding mediocrity could not have pro- 
duced ; and by his painstaking he became the first 
great commentator of that author. Though he 
received scant honor at the hands of the critics, 
his edition became so popular that it was reissued 
many times. 

Theobald used Pope's second edition 8 as a basis 
for Ins text, and unfortunately was too greatly 
influenced by it. He collated the old copies more 
carefully than had been done before, and restored 
passages omitted by Rowe and Pope, so that his 

«Cf. Pope (ed. 2), vol. 8. 

7 Cf. below, i. v., 32, 33, 54, etc. In these readings 
(Theobald) means that the reading was Theobald's con- 
jecture. 
»i. in. 130 bawds] Pope, ed. 2 (Theobald), bonds Qq Ff 

Q1703 Pope. Bonds Q1676 Kowe (ed. 1, 2). 
I. rv. 17, 18 revel east and west Makes'] Pointed as in Qq. 

revel, east and west ; Makes Pope, revel, east and west, 

Makes Pope, ed. 2 (Theobald). Not in Ff or Eowe 

(ed. 1, 2). 

32 star] sto-eQq. sear Pope, ed. 2* (Theobald). Not in 
FforRowe(ed. 1, 2). 

33 Their] Pope, ed. 2 (Theobald), fits Qq Pope. Not in 
Ff or Kowe (ed. 1, 2). 

54 we] us Pope, ed. 2 (Theobald). 
i. v. 178 to note] denote Pope, ed. 2 (Theobald), 
n. n. 233 her] in her Pope (ed. 2) Theobald. 

347 succession?] Pope, ed. 2 (Theobald). Succession. Ff 
Bowe (ed. 1, 2) Pope («-). Not in Qq. 

* pp. 167-8. 



was the most complete edition up to that time. 
He numbered each act, but not one scene, from 
the beginning to the end of the seven volumes, is 
numbered. He has many notes at the foot of the 
pages, but they are not always to be trusted ; for 
example, Hamlet, n. i. 79, he says: "I have 
restor'd the Reading of the Elder Quarto's, — his 
Stockings loose. — " etc. But loose occurs first in 
Q 1676, all the preceding copies having fouled or 
foul'd. He cites readings from the quartos of 
1605 and 1611 and from the first and second 
folios, and thus we know that he had access to 
these copies, which are also in his list of authors 
collated. 

Throughout the play of Hamlet I have noticed 
no apostrophe denoting possession in the second, 
third or fourth quartos, or in the second folio. It 
is extremely rare in the first folio ; but in the 
third and fourth folios and in the quarto of 1676 
the growing use of this apostrophe is apparent, 
and in the quarto of 1703 it occurs still more fre- 
quently. Eowe, Pope, and Theobald were even 
more thorough, and thereafter there remained 
very little in this line to be done by editors. 

The following table notes the passages which are 
wanting in either the quartos or the folios. It also 
shows the use which Rowe, Pope, and Theobald 
made of these passages in the preparation of their 
editions. In the notation here used Qq includes 
Q 1676 and Q 1703 ; Ff stands for the folios ; 
-\- indicates present ; — indicates absent. The 
indented lines are those which are omitted in the 
quartos ; the others are omitted in the folios. In 
the following list I have used the first and second 
editions of Rowe, Pope, and Theobald. 

349 » them] them on Pope, ed. 2 (Theobald) . Not in Qq. 
435 were no sallets] Qq. was no sallets Ff Bowe, ed. 1, 

2 (S- ). was no salts Pope, was no salt Pope (ed. 2) 

Theobald. 
584 About my braines; Q2 Q 3. About my braines, Q4 

Q5 Q6. About my Braine. Ff (brain. F3 F4). About 

my brains, Q 1676 Q1703. Aboutmy Brain. Kowe (ed. 

1, 2). about my brain- Pope, about my brain I- Pope 

(ed. 2). about, my brain I- Theobald. 

III. n. 238 king] duke Pope, ed. 2 (Theobald). 

IV. V. 33 Ophelia, -] Ophelia. Qq Ff. Ophelia- Pope (ed. 2) 

Theobald. Ophelia.- Rowe (ed. 1, 2) Pope. 

V. I. 67 m him] to him, Pope (ed. 2) Theobald. 

V. n. 318 thy union] Ff. the Onvxe Q2 Q3 Q4 Q5. the 
Onyx Q6Q1676Q1703 Pope (o-). thy DmomKowe 
(ed. 1, 2). the union Pope's foot-note, the Union Theo- 
bald. 
"346 by mistake in The Cambridge Shakespeare (1892). 
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meet. 



I. I. 108-125 Ber. I think . . . countrymen. 
I. n. 58-60 wrung . . . consent. 
X. m. 18 For he . . . birth : 

I. iv. 17-38 This . . . scandal. 

i. IV. 75-78 The very . . . beneath. 
n. I. 52 at friend . . . gentleman. 

EC I. 120 Gome. 

n. n. 17 Whether . . . thus, 

n. n. 210, 211 and suddenly . . . him 
n. n. 238-268 Let me . . . attended. 
n. n. 321, 322 (Ae down . . . sere, 
ii. n. 333-358 Ham. How . . . load too. 

ii. ii. 438, 439 as wholesome . . . fine. 

II. n. 459 So, proceed you. 

n. ii. 498 mobled . . . good. 
m. n. 110, 111 Ham. 1 mean . . . lord. 
m. ec 162 women . . . love, And 
m. n. 166, 167 Where love . . . there. 
ni. n. 213, 214 To desperation . . . scope I 

Hi. n. 260 Ham. What, . ..fire I 

in. iv. 5 Ham mother I 

in. iv. 71-76 Sense . . . difference. 
m. rv. 78-81 Eyes . . . mope. 
m. iv. 161-165 That . . . put on. 
in. iv. 167-170 the next . . . potency. 
in. IV. 180 One word . . . lady. 
m. IV. 202-210 Ham. There's letters 
rv. i. 4 Bestow . . . while. 
IV. i. 40-44 Whose whisper . . . air. 

IV. EC 2 Eos. Guil. [Within] . 

iv. EC 29, 30 Hide fox. . . after. 
iv. m. 26-28 King. Alas, . 
rv. rv. 9-66 Ham. Good . . . 
IV. V. 62 He answers. 

IV. V. 93 Queen. Alack, 

IV. V. 158-160 Nature . 
rv. v. 162 Hey non . . 
rv. v. 196 Ipray God. 
rv. VH. 36 How now 1 . . . news f 
rv. vn. 36 Letters . . . Hamlet : 

rv. vn. 41 Of him . . . them. 
rv. vn. 68-81 Laer. My lord 

IV. vn. 100-102 the scrimers . . . opposed them. 
iv. vn. 114-123 There lives . . . ulcer : 

rv. vn. 162 But stay, . . . noise ? 
iv. vn. 163 How . . . queen I 

V. I. 34-37 Sec Clo. Why, he . . . arms? 
V. I. 102, 103 is this . 
v. I. 117 For such . . 
V. I. 179 Let me see. 

V. i. 269 woo 1 1 fast f 

v. n. 57 Why . . 

V. n. 68-80 To quit . . . here? 
V. n. 106-135 here is newly . . . sir? Osr. 
v. n. 137-141 Ham. I dare . . . unfellowed. 



Hamlet/ — 



that worm. 
, worth I 

. . . this? 
. . . loves, 
nonny; 



. . recoveries, 
. meet 



Qq- 


Ff. 


Eowe. 


Pope. 


Theobald. 
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"Pope put lines 17-36 This .... fault, in the margin and omitted lines 37 and 38. 
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MODERN' LANGUAGE NOTES. 



[Vol xxii, No. 6. 



v. II. 1152, 153 Hor. I knew . . . done. 
V. II. 189-200 Enter . . . instructs me. 
v. n. 216 Let be. 

V. II. 232 Sir, . . . audience, 

v. II. 246 Come on. 

v. ii. 278 Laer. A touch, a touch, 



i. i. 43 Ber. Looks . . . Horatio. 
I. v. 117 Hor. What . . .lordt 
n. n. 32 To be commanded. 

ii. n. 406-408 Pol. If. . .follows not. 

in. iv. 101 Queen. No more ! 

ii. ii. 164 And . . . thereon omitted in 

"Pope (1. 102) omitted Ham. also. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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; present in the other editions above mentioned. 












AuKA MlLLEB. 



CHARMS FOR THIEVES. 

B. M. ms. Arundel 36,674, fol. 89. 

Disparib" mcritis pendent tria corpora ramis 
Dismas & Gesmas medio divina potestas 
Alta petit Dismas. 1 infelix infiraa Gesmas 
Usee versus di[s]cas ne furto ne tua perdas. 

Jesus autem transiens p medium illorum ibat, 
irruat super eos formido & pauor in magnitudine, 
brachii tui, fiaat imobilse quasi lapis, donee per- 
transeat populus tuus quern possedisti + Christsu 
vincit + Christus regnat + Christus imperat + 
Christus hunc locum & famulum tuum ab omni 
malo protegat & defendat. Amen & die Euange- 
listum S. Joannis et pater nosters 5. Aves 3. Creed. 

B. M. ms. 2584, fol. 73b. 
Pro larronibus & inimicis meis (on margin, in 
later band Contra lafrones). 

1 For the history of the two thieves, Dismas and Gismas 
(or Gesmas) who were crucified, the one on the right, the 
other on the left of our Saviour, see the Arabic Oospel of 
the Infancy, chap. 23 ; Cowper's Apocryphal Oospels, Lon- 
don, 1867, p. 190. Here the names are given as Titus 
and Dumachus. On their flight into Egypt, the Holy 
Family are beset by robbers in a lonely place in the desert. 
Titus, moved with compassion, wishes to let them pass in 
peace, offers Dumachus forty drachmas, and holds out his 
girdle as a pledge. The infant Christ then prophesies 
that after thirty years these two thieves shall be crucified 
with him, Titus at his right hand and Dumachus at his 
left, and that Titus shall go before him into paradise. In 



Disporibus mentis pendent tria corpora ramis' 
Dismas & Gesmas medio divina potestas 
Alta petit dismas, infelix ad infima gesmas 
Noa & res nostras servet divina potestas. 

Stande je stille in p" name of p tnnite & for 
p e passion of ihn crist & for his def & for his 
uparyse p' ge stille stonde til ich byde sou go. 
Tunc dicatur v pater nosters & v Aves iii (+). 

God J>' was y bore in bethleem 3 

& baptized in flum Jordan 

>er inne was no J>ef 

but god him self >at was ful lef 

god & seint trinite saue alle Hngs J>' is me lef 

wij>inne J>is hous & w'oute 

& alle )>e way aboute. I be teche god to day <fe to 
nygt & to seint fey>folde >at he kepe vs & oure horn from 
alle maner of wyckede nemys be >e grace & by J* power 
of oure lady seynte marie. 



the Oospel of Nicodemus, I, chap. 10, the penitent thief is 
called Dysmas, the name of the other not being given. 
Later on in this same gospel, however, pt. n, chap. 10, 
the names of both are given as Dysmas and Gistas. In 
the Story of Joseph of Arimathea, chap. 3, the names appear 
as Demas and Gestas. See further La Legende Dorle 
(Wyzewa), Paris, 1902, p. 198; and Longfellow's version 
of the incident in his Golden Legend. In Brand's Popular 
Antiquities, London, 1900, p. 198, St. Dismas is mentioned 
as the patron saint of thieves. 

2 In the Ms. the whole is printed continuously as prose. 

'This Jordan charm was originally used only for 
staunching blood, (Ebermann, Bht- und Wundsegen, 
Palcestra, xxiv, 34), but was later extended to thieves, 
fire, snakes, and other such objects or elements whose 
course might be stopped by the virtue of the words. 



